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Browning (ChUde Roland), greater than Poe; Shakespeare or 
Keats greater than Verlaine or Yeats, however beautiful the latter 
may be. Yet the mood-specialist or expert has his place in poetry, 
and necessarily, also, in music." This is broad and suggestive with- 
out being vague or doubtful. 

The comments of such a man upon others and the record of his 
relations with them are, naturally, of interest. Even his casual 
remarks have reality and distinction. Of Browning he wrote: 
" He reminds me of an india rubber ball, he has so much bounce, 
and is round and sudden; very jolly and kindly, though, and in- 
terested in things, especially in art. ' ' He could go deeper. ' ' Pade- 
rewski! " he wrote. " He is quite by himself — reminding me of no 
one but the young Swinburne ! His genius is altogether individual, 
and, if the individuality appeals, fascinating. It appealed to me 
immensely. He is not sublime, but most intensely poetic . . . 
there is a quiet alertness, like some queer new animal sure of its 
prey." 

Undoubtedly he had the great grace of understanding. No mean 
proof of this is Bill Nye's remark that " he could return rejected 
manuscripts in such a gentle and caressing way that the disappointed 
scribblers came to him from hundreds of miles away to thank him 
for his kindness and stay to dinner with him! " 

But it is not only in the richness of his sympathies and of his 
personal life as revealed in his relations to contributors and to a 
whole galaxy of notable persons — Cleveland, Joe Jefferson, Mod- 
jeska, a host of them ; it is not only in the fact that he edited the 
Century, " not for a single number but for years "; it is not only 
in the manifold activities to which the " old ancestral conscience " 
drove him, that we see the man. It is in all of these. Here is pic- 
tured a man who led an intense intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
life in full daylight, in purposeful contact with his fellows, supported 
through trials and perplexities Heaven knows how — never sacrific- 
ing his ideals. This is the significance of the Letters. And one ad- 
monition rings through the book : ' ' Don't let literature and art make 
dilettanti of us! " 



John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama. By Rupert 
Brooke. New York : John Lane Company, 1916. 

The dissertation about John Webster with which the late and 
truly lamented Rupert Brooke won his fellowship at Kings College, 
Cambridge, in 1913, is not only clever and penetrating, but also good 
criticism. These two correlative statements are not, in this empirical 
and disjointedly philosophical age, quite equivalent. 

The clever, clear, negational thinking which makes the first part 
of Mr. Brooke's thesis a somewhat extensive essay on how not to 
criticize the Elizabethan drama, is valuable. It gives our old-fash- 
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ioned ideas of literary criticism a good shaking-up. Mr. Brooke's 
point of view is as empirical as that of William James. Extremely 
pragmatic is the author's discussion of Beauty in a play. " The 
situation seems to me as if men bad agreed to say, ' The emotions 
caused in human heings by pins, walking sticks, feathers, and crow- 
bars, acting through the tactile sense, are all of one unique kind. 
It is called Grumph. . . . Grumph is one of the holiest things 
in this melancholy world,' and so forth. And soon they'd say, ' But, 
philosophically, what is Grumph 1 ' " The whole discussion is a de- 
lightful reductio ad absurdum, quite in the spirit, if not in the man- 
ner, of the great Pluralist. 

Similarly Mr. Brooke takes a somewhat irreverent fling at the 
much respected historical school, at those who entertain us with de- 
lightful speculations as to the origin of the drama, and at the con- 
ventional ways of going at the matter generally. To take the plays 
by authors is good in its way, but is apt to end in the " our-Shake- 
speare business — an easy and unprofitable way of taking art. ' ' Then 
there is division by subjects, " the method of Professor Schelling 
and of Polonius." The author would prefer an arrangement under 
purely fanciful names, which would lead to such things as the 
" Brass-on-Tongue sub-division of the Leaves-a-Taste-in-the-Mouth 
group." Brooke's own method is eclectic; it aims to combine what 
is really worth while in the usual methods, and does so rather suc- 
cessfully. 

Apart from his particular method of approaching his subject, 
Bupert Brooke is stimulating and- broadening just because he is 
rather disillusioning and unkind to certain much loved theories. He 
suggests to us for instance that we simply do not know what those 
queer medieval people who lived in England before the spacious 
times of Elizabeth really thought or felt when they saw a ' ' miracle 
play " — and that it is very important that we should know, if we 
are going to pretend that we know anything at all about the mat- 
ter. For the test of a play is the effect that it has in its entirety, and 
as a sequence upon the mind of the hearer and beholder. Ideas 
' ' hang together by their edges, ' ' as some philosophers say, but they 
do not necessarily hang together by the same edges now as formerly. 

All this might seem to be a preface to certain anarchistic criti- 
cisms^ — to the exposition of certain lawless ideas of beauty. On the 
contrary, Brooke's criticism of Webster, when it comes, is found to 
be of a good, sound, illuminating sort. If it would not satisfy Swin- 
burne or Matthew Arnold, it does surely satisfy the taste and com- 
mon sense of most readers and of most scholars. The fault, if there 
is one, is that the empirical method in criticism of plays seems to 
make the play as a whole a more significant and portentous thing 
than perhaps it really is. It is a little as if the critic didn't much 
care how the ideas in the play hang together provided we can sup- 
pose that they do in some way effectively hang together. 
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But Brooke 's comments bring out quite wonderfully the grimness 
and ghastliness of Webster, with a kind of dour and terrible earnest- 
ness that was in him, " his bitter flashes," his startling psycholog- 
ical revelations. In this connection he analyses and in an illumi- 
nating way justifies in part the use of such things as asides and so- 
liloquies, and shows the raison d'etre of the playwright's habit of 
generalization. He makes one understand how Webster is good in 
spots and childish in spots, and shows how Webster's plays as wholes 
must affect us if we allow them to do what they were intended to 
do and do not simply look for mares' nests. Moreover, according 
to a system of his own, he puts Webster in what seems to be his 
right historic place and setting. 



Henry James. By Ford Madox Hueffer. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1916. 

If one were asked to tell just what it is in the writings of Henry 
James that is so disconcerting to the common mind, or to the Philis- 
tine, one would be inclined to reply that it is not the difficulty of 
Mr. James's style — a style which is not difficult to those for whom 
the exact apprehension of ideas just in themselves is not difficult — 
but in the conflict that they in their purity and logic represent be- 
tween ideals and what we may call in this connection the scientific 
spirit. In his methods Henry James is as accurate as any scientist 
and as sternly resolved not to have to do with baseless presupposi- 
tions. But his subjects are ideals and values and the spirit of man — 
values fully realized, though treated in a wonderfully disillusioned 
way. " Mr. James," says Hueffer, " has limited himself to writing 
of what he knows." He writes of what he knows with a kind of 
psychological absoluteness — an absoluteness like that of bis brother's 
" knowledge of acquaintance." It is just this absolute and unpre- 
suming truthfulness in dealing with human subjects that the aver- 
age reader can't stand. We — most of us — want our authors to be 
presuming, to bully us, if necessary, into good humor or tears or 
meditation. And this is just what James exquisitely doesn't do. 

Mr. Hueffer is in one respect qualified and in part also disquali- 
fied to write of Henry James. He perceives the modern spirit, and 
that is well. But his sense of the modern spirit is more or less 
bound up with his reaction from the Mid- Victorian spirit. " I was 
browbeaten," writes Mr. Hueffer, " into trying to see, as if it were 
the ultimate end, the ultimate aim, the causa causans of our author's 
existence . . . the Profound Moral Purpose." To be emanci- 
pated from this capitalized enormity is doubtless a good thing, and 
Mr. Hueffer does not regret his emancipation. But more than Henry 
James, he seems to suffer from the spiritual unquiet of the times 
and to let it affect his work. He seems to be still so far Mid-Victorian 



